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TIT HES. og 


We promised in our last number to examine the subject of tith- 
ing, in connection with ecclesiastical history. In fulfilling that 
promise, we shall not enter into a minute examination of every 
particular. ‘This would require us to consult many large volumes; 
which, at present, we have not time to do. The doctrine, how- 
ever, 1s becoming quite popular in our country, and it is probable 
its friends will come out in its defence, as they have preached in 
its favor, and have a paper in which they can print what they please. 
Should they do so, (which certainly they will, if they are not a- 
shamed of it,) we shall notice it more particularly. 

Under the Jewish dispensation, a great part of the church’s 
glory consisted in the splendor of its sanctuary, and ceremonials. 
This splendor was typical of the spiritual glory of the christian 
church; a glory, this, which is not of this world. When some of 
the temporary and mistaken followers of Christ, would have con- 
fered on him any glory or honor of an earthly nature, he uniform- 
ly refused, informing them, that his “Kingdom was not of this 
world.” He, instead of receiving tithes, was a poor, despised, 
Nazarine, who had not where to lay his head. 

His disciples, also, were poor men, who derived no advanta- 
ges from the tithing system. St. Paul, the “chief of the Apos- 
tles,” was a tent-maker, and supported himself by this humble 
calling. Itistrue, he inculcated, in the church, the doctrine of 
supporting the ministry, saying, that “che who preaches the gos- 
pel, should live of the gospel,” ‘and those who neglect to support 
their regular pastors or ministers, ina manner that will enable them 
to attend properly to their holy calling, are certainly criminal.— 
But it is one thing to live of the gospel, and another to become 
wealthy by the gospel, as some ministers do, and as al] would do, 
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were we to pay them one tenth of our income, according to the 
law of tithes. But more of this hereatter. 

For more than two centuries after the christian era, the minis 
tersof Christ, like their divine Master, were poor, and persecut- 
ed. But when Constantine, the Gre at, declared in favor of the 
christian religion, and conferred on its ministers some of the most 
important oflices of state; the church assumed another character 
Itno longer occupied an obscure and persecuted relation to the 
government. Its churches were soon embellished with all the 
trappings of the heathen temples. Its ministers became proud, 
and ambitiously aspired after the wealth and government of th 
country. A violent struggle between the civ il and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities ensued, and soon ‘resulted in the uncontrolled sw ay of the 
= rgy. In this way the christian church progresse sd, until it be- 

‘ame the “mother of harlots,” in the present form of the Roman 
Catholic communion, and the Protestant churches, established b 
law. One prominent object which the clergy ke pt const intl 
in view, was, their own aggrandizement. "lo acc omplish this. 
they, atanearly period of their triumphant career, taught the doc- 
trine of tithes. It was, in the first place, enforced as a religious 
duty, by the authority of the church; but soon became obligatory 
by the law of the land. By this means, the officers of the church 
became wealthy; the money and property of the country were 
transfered to the churches, until some of their state ‘ly edifices 
would have been valued at more money than would support th 
szovernment of the United States, at least ten years; ie banal 
gold that was deposited in them. To notice all the fluctuation 
and changes to which tlre church has been subject, through differ- 
eut ages past, would be tiresome and unprofitable. We shall, ther 
tore, hasten on 

In France, at this time, the Roman Catholic religion has th 
preference; nevertheless, the Calvinistic churches are allowed a 
alary trom the government, wherever there can be found, in on¢ 
place, a thousand Protestants. The present salary of the clergy 
n that country, we learn by the following extracts, from an Eng- 
ish paper 

THE FRENCH CHURCH. 

The followirg statement of the Roman Catholic and Protestan’ 

erev in France, with their respective stipends, paid by th: 
french government, is extracted from documents laid before the 

hambers by the minister of the interior: 

Roman Carnoric Crurcy—The established church of France 


. . . . 
ymposed of four cardimals, one of whom, the archbishop of 


Paris, has | ) trance vearlvy, about 8.333/; the other three 
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yo cach, about 2,500/. There are 13 archbishops, besides 
\ctropolitan, who receive each 25,000 francs, yearly 2084/; 66 
ys, cach 15,000 or 1,250/; 174 vicar-generals, each from 2,000 
1 from 166/ to 332/; 660 canons or prebendaries, each 
1500 to 2400, or from 125/ to 2001; 2917 cures or rectors. 
from 1100 to 1600, or from 91/ to 133/; 22,316 deservans o1 
nates, each from 750 to 900 francs, or from 60 to 75/ per an 
m, tothe colleges for educating the younger clergy, 940,000 
ncs, or @78,533/; and for repairing and building churches, 
ooo or 16,666/. The whole expense of the establishment. 
ludiag annuities to the infirm clergy, is estimated at 25,650,000 
ncs, Of 2,137,4981. 
Prorestan’ CLercy.—The Calvinists have three pastors, who 
eive yearly, each 3000 francs or 2502; 28 who receive each 
0, or 166/; 69 who receive each 1500, or 125/; and lastly, 195 
stors, each 1000, or 83/, ‘Total Calvinist ministers 295. There 
two Lutheran pastors, each receiving 3000 francs or 250/ 
uly; 25, each 2000, 166/; 21, each 1500, or 125/; and 175 pas- 
s, each 1000, or 83/. Total, 220 Lutheran ministers. Sum 
al paid to the protestant clergy 623,000 francs, or 51,916/; 
000 francs or 1,716/ allowed for their colleges, and 50,000 or 
67/for places of worship. Sum total for the protestant reli- 
0 58,0832. ‘This sum is paid by the French government; but 
st also be remarked, that there. are many protestant clergy- 
nin France who do not receive any stipend from the govern- 
nit being a regulation not to make any grant where the pro- 
unt population does not amount to athousand. It will be seen 
the foregoing statement, that the proportion of the expense of 
Protestant, to the expense of the Catholic church, is about 
pto fourteen. Comparisons, also, may be made between the 
tholic clergy in France and the Protestant clergy in England, 
which it will appear that the English clergy have not much 
rater emoluments, considering the cheapness of living in 
uce, and that a French ecclestastic has no family to provide 
; his stipend is spent upon himself alone. Some of our bish 
icks and large livings may, perhaps, form anexception, but 
inferior clergy in Yrance are decidedly better remunerated 
yn the same body of most laborious and useful men are in 
beland. 
In addition to the above salaries, which the clergy receive from 
French government, they are entitled to contingent perquisites, 
ich, in many cases, far surpass their regular income. 
wn Spain, the doctrige of tithes has been fattening the priests 
centuries. A London paper furnishes a statement, which 
kes the income of the clergy of Spain double that of the Span 
government. The statement runs thus: 
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Income of the Spanish Clergy. 
‘Tithes and primieias, £10.000.000 
Fees, (derochos de eslota) 100,000 
Alms, - : 1,950,000 
Livings, (congruas) - 1,000,000 
Produce of the Church lands, 600,000 


£13,660,000 
for $60,711, 11F 

That it should require Sizty Millions of Dollars annually, ¢ 
support the clergy in any one country, will be considered, by ma 
ny, incredible; it is, however, a fact. 

In England, the doc trine of tithes was introduced at an early 
stage of its politic al establishment, and has continued, under dif. 
ferent modifications, until the present time. 

An English writer, speaking on the subject, says: “It,” tha 
is, the English Constitution, ‘ ‘ordains, that tithe should be paid 
of milk, of the profits of woods, pannage, of woods and of trees 
if sold; vivaries, piscaries, rivers, ponds, trees, cattle, pigeons 
seeds, ‘fruit s, beasts in warrens; of fowling; of gardens; curtila 
ses, wool, flax, wine and grain, turves in places where the y Wer 
dug and mein swans, capons, geese, ducks, eggs, hedge-rows 
bees, honey, and wax; of mills, hunting, hendic ‘rafts, and mes 
chaindise’ ; as alsoof lambs, calves, colts, according to their ya 
ue. In short, says the constitution; let satisfaction be wali 0 
all other things to the churches whereunto they by law belong 
no deduction being made, in calculating the tithe , for the expence 
attending the produc tion of the thing, except only in handicraft 
and merchandise.’ 

We give the above as a specimen of the tithe-paying system, t 
which we might add columns. The present salaries of the Eng- 
lish clergy is about the same as that of the French and Spanish. 
We think it useless, however , to detail them, 

It may be thought, by some, that the above accounts of large 
salaries, tithes, &c. &e. are irrelevant to our present object; we 
beg leave, however, to differ with them in sentiment; for the prin 
riple is the same in all countries. 

fF-Since our last week’s number came out, on the subject of 
hiihes, a gentleman, in thie place, being informed, in answer to 
some, quest ions onthe subje ct, that the Rev. Isaac Anderson, and 
other ministers of his chure th, had preached the doctrine, he pro 
nounced it a “base lie,” &e. We hope that gentleman will ¢ 
himself the justice to call in bis very Liberal remark, when b 
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; informed that it can be proven by as many people as could be 
weed in the largest court-house in East Tennessee, that Mr. 
4uderson has preached the doctrine frequently. He preached if 
» Philadelphia, Monroe county, Tennessee; at Baker’s Creek 
geeting house, in Blount county; at Washington meeting house, 
Knox county; in Jonesboro’ Tenn.; in Dandridge, and in sever- 
other places. The Rev. Mr. Eagleton, and Mr. F. A 
Ross, have likewise preached it. Mr. Gallaher sanctioned the 
joctrine also, in the pulpit, in Rogersville. After so many in- 
tances of notoriety, for aman to say itis a“‘base lie,” shows his 
vieat want Of information. 


















From the New York Christian Advocate and Journa? 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Missionary Society of the Methodist E. Church. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Since the last anniversary God has enlarged the bor 
ders of the missionary field, particularly among the 
natives ef our wilderness. It is, therefore, with in- 
creased gratitude to God, that the managers meet the 
society and the friends of missions on this occasion.— 
The signal success which has attended the labours of 
most of the missionaries is a manifest proof of the di- 
vine approbation, and warrants a perseverance in the 
zood work. ‘The promise “ Lo, I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world,’’ made to the first mis- 
sionaries of the cross, continues to be realized by the 
faithful ministers of Christ in all their efforts to bring 
mankind to the obedience of the faith. ‘This will be 
seen as far as this society is concerned, in the following 
brief review of eur missionary stations. 


STATE OF THE INDIAN MISSIONS. 
1. The Wyandot mission. In consequence of ‘he 
indisposition of the Rev. James B. Finley, who his 
hitherto superintended this mission with so much suc- 
cess, the Rev. Jas. Gilruth has been appointed to its 
charge. In mentioning this mission the managers have 
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to record the death of one of the converted chiets, 4, 
tween-the-logs is dead. He was among the firs; Cop 
verts to the C hristian faith in this nation, the pri: ipa 
speaker in their national councils, and since his Conver 
sion a most eloquent defender of Christianity jy 4; 
native tongue. Having faithfully discharged his duty 
he died in peace, and doubtless rests from his labours. 

The mission, however, is still prospering and exoy, 
ing a salutary influence in the surrounding settleine, 
Zn addition to the missionary from the Oliie | Conference, 
there are four native preachers, Menoncue, John Hicks 
Squire Gray Kyes, Herrehoot, and fifteen class leaders 
The number of church members is about three hundred 
The school, according to the latest accounts os 
consists of about seventy native scholars, all of whom 
behave with propriety, affording a pledge of their fury 
ee in society. 

The Cherokee mission is ina very ger 
sial Through the influence of the gospel and othe 
means of instruction, the Cherokees are making or 
progress in the arts and comforts of civilized life; m 
king laws for their government, cultivating their soil, 
and attending to the doctrines, duties, and ordinances o! 
Christianity. The mission embraces the following sia 
tions and missionaries : 

Newtown Francis A. Owen. 
Gunter’s, George W. Morris. 
Wills Valley, James J. Trott. 
Coosewater, William P. Nichols 
In addition to these, there is a native preacher by ‘li 
name of Turtle Fields, who is very active and usefu 
among his brethren. ‘There are now about four hae 
dred ‘members of the church, and the schools are 51) 
to - flourishing. 

The Asbury mission has laboured under seriou! 
daniels from the beginning. "These have ot! 
ginated from the opposition of someof the chiefs of th 
nation, from political troubles, and other circumstance: 
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veyond the control of human power, but which, it 
hoped, will finally yield to the power of truth, provided 
Christian prudence and perseverance, mark the course 
of those who conduct the affairs of the mission; and it 
is gratifying to know that hitherto the missionaries have 
sustained an unblemished reputation in the estimation of 
all concerned. Notwithstanding these obstacles, it is 
believed that the spiritual state of the mission ts im- 

proving, and the favour of the Indians somewhat con 

ciliated. ‘There are twenty-six church members, eight 
of whom are Indians, four are whites, and fourteen 
blacks. Measures are taking to extend the mission inte 
other neighbourhoods. 

4. The Potawatamy mission, in the bounds of the 
illinois conference, is under the immediate direction of 
the Rev. Jesse Walker. He has succeeded in estab- 
lishing a mission on the Fox river, twenty-two miles 
from its entrauce into the Illinois river, on the Indian 
land. Buildings have been erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the mission, and fifty acres of land have been 
put in a state of improvement. ‘The Indians, in gene- 
ral are friendly, and twenty of their children are in the 
school. ‘The mission family cousists of the missionary, 
his wife, and a teacher, and two labouring men.  Pro- 
vidence has so far smiled on the enterprise, and the 
prospects of ultimate success are flattering. 

The Choctaw mission still remains in obscurity, 
is the managers have received no information concerning 
its Whether ijt has been abandoned, or whether it is still 
prosecuted in hope of success. It is hoped, however, 
that those to whom its interests have been committed 
e soon report progress. 

The mission among the Mohawks in Upper Can- 
ia continues to prosper under the labours of the Rev. 
Alvin ‘Torry, The work of reformation is spreading 
among some of the neighbouring tribes. The work 
among the Muncey Indians is progressing, and several 
ef the children are attentive to the school. In mention 
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ing this mission, the managers have great pleasure 1 
stating that the American Bible Society has engaged to 
print the Gospel of St. Luke in the Mohawk language 
for their benefit. It is supposed that there are about 
eight thousand Indians who speak the Mohawk lan- 

guage, for whose special henefit the translation has been 
made, It is expected that the whole New-Testament 
will eventually be printed, as it is now in a course of 
translation. Fifty of our hymns have also been trans- 
ted into the Mohawk language and twelve into the 
upeway, which have been printed at the expense of 
ciety. There are forty natives, members in the 
church belonging to the Mohawk or Grand river mis- 
sion, two of whom are chiefs of some eminence, now 
deeply devoted to the interests of the mission, ‘There 
are also two common schools connected with the mission, 
in Which, about forty children have been taught to read 
the English language; and a sabbath school which is 
ina flourishing condition, being attended by about forty 
children. 


At the river Canard in the upper part of this pre- 
vince, in the neighborhood of Fort Malden, is a porvon 
of the Wyandots, about twenty of whom have become 
pious, and are members of the church. 


7. The mission among the Missisaugas in Upper 
Canada, both at the river ‘Credit and at Bellville gives 
the most indubitable evidence of its utility. The na- 
tives have bowed submission to the authority of Christ 
with astonishing alacrity and unanimity. At the river 
Credit, where a branch of this tribe is settled, a mission- 
ary, the Rev. E. Ryerson, is stationed, who, in addi- 
tion to instructing them in the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, is endeavoring to acquire a knowledge of 
their language, with a view, if possible to reduce it to 


grammatical order. Another branch of this tribe is at 


Bellville, near the head of the Bay of Quinty. Previ- 
ously te their conversion these people were in a dis- 


iressed state, being “scattered and peeled,” and sul. 
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jected almost entirely to hunting and fishing for a liveli- 
hood. Inthis unsettled and depressed state they were, 
when the gospel found them. ‘Their temporal condi- 
tion, therefore, was peculiarly embarrassing. Since 
they have embraced christianity, a desire to cultivate the 
arts and enjoy the comforts of civilized life, has made 
them much more sensible of their wants; and measures 
have been taken by those who feel an interest in their 
welfare, to procure for them an asylum, by repurchasing 
some of the lands which they had alienated, that they 
may hereafter become domesticated in the enjoyments of 
civilization and Christianity. A common school con- 
sisting of thirty children is established among them, and 
likewise a sabbath school. A number of these children 
appear to be truly pious. About three hundred of these 
people so recently suffering all the calamities of a wan- 
dering savage life, are now members of the church, 
having witle their families received the ordinance of 
Christian baptism, and give satisfactory evidence of a 
real change of heart, by areal change of their conduct 

The whole number of Indian converts belonging to 
the church in’ the above missions, is eleven hundred and 
sixty-four. ‘The number of children connected with 
these cannot be correctly ascertained, but they preba- 
bly amount to about five hundred. 


These embrace the whole of our Indian missions ; 
and who can review them without emotions of gratitude 
to God, for what he hath done, and feeling his heart 
vibrate with joy atthe prospect before him. If ever the 
prophetic promise, that the “ wilderness should blossom 
as the rose, and the desert rejoice,” were accomplished, 
it must be in the conversion of these people. And by 
what means has this been done? No laboured efforts 
to enlighten their understandings, first with political 
economy, or to habituate them to agricultural pursuits, 
have preceded the introduction of the gospel. ‘The 
missionary marched right up to the heart and conscience 
+f the savage with no other weapon than the ‘sword of 
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the Spirit,’’ and before he had time to arm himself wity 
weapons of defence, the citadel of his heart was sur- 
rendered to the Captain of our salvation. ‘Thus sur- 
rendering at discretion, he became a willing captive to 
truth ; and no sooner does he taste the sweets of re 
deeming love, than he pants for all those rational advan- 
taces W hich the white Christian man enjoys. It nov 
becomes easy to lead him forward in the path of civili- 
zation and moral refinement. 

Another circumstance attending this gracious work, and which 
seems to indicate the operation of the ¢ same hand which. firs: 
plante ‘d the gospel, is the raising up native teachers to instruc; 
their brethren in their own language, in the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God. By this means the missionaries are relieved 
from the slow and tedious process of learning their language, in 
order to preach the gospel to them, and also from continuing the 
practice of second hand preaching by interpreters. In this we 
can trace a striking resemblance between the present and primi- 
tive method of God’s working for the reformatio@ and salvation 
of “all nations and people and tongues:” they are first converted, 
“filled with the Holy Ghost,” and then they are “ heard to spe ak 
every man in his own tongue.” By this means, the “ multitude 
of gainsayers “are confounded,” their objections are silenced 
their prejudices are removed, because they hear every man in hi 
own tongue speak of the wonderful works of God. Indeed th 
impression produced in the public mind by the change wrought 
in the hearts and pract ices of these pe ople, is such, as to extort 
from all classes of the community, an acknowledgment of th: 
hand of God. 

While the society is thus pursuing its ulterior objects among 
the natives of our forests, it has not been unmindful of those des 
titute places within the bounds of the white population which s 
greatly need the blessings of the gospel. And here the managei* 
would repeat an observation they have often made, and which 
they wish might be deeply impressed on the minds of all th 
friends of this society ;— That to supply such destitute places is no 
less an object of this society, than it is to send the gospel to the In- 
dians. ‘To this opinion they adhere, not only because it is recog 
nised in the constitution of the soc iety, but also because all souls 
are equally precious in the sight of God; and from the fact tha' 


‘ missions of this characte have been signally owned and blessed 


This will be secn by the following ace ount of the present state o! 
these 
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DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 

i. Vo the Highiand mission, favour has been sewn the past 
year. Recently arevival has commenced in some places in the 
circuit, and much of the divine presence is felt among the class- 
es and congregations. Several have been added during the past 
year. It is somewhat humiliating that there should have bees 
a people so near our own neighborhood, so long neglected by 
tbe whole Christian community. It is hoped that hereafter they 
will be as famous for vital piety and intelligence, as they were 
heretofore for ignorance of God, and of his salvation. 

> The Hampshire mission is becoming more and more prosy 
perous. A society of thirty has been raised up in the town gm 
Northampton; and another in Greenfield, and another in Whatesi@ 
ly; in Deerfield and Williamsburgh also the prospects are prom 
ising. io 

3. From the Piscateques mission no very particular informag™ 
tion has been received. It appears however that some goodyy 
has been done, and the prospects are more flattering than hereto- 
fore. 

t. The Missicepa mission, in some of the new settlements in it 
Upper Canada, has been greatly blessed during the past year. It ion 
embraces fourteen appointments, in most of whicl, the prospectsagy 
ire encouraging, a number have been awakened and are seeking eo 

edemption in the blood of Christ. na i 

5. The New Orleans and Mobile mission has been success<@ 
fully prosecuted the past year. A house of worship has been e-gmim 
rectedin New Orleans, and nearly paid for, and the congregation# 
is large and attentive. At Mobile, also the peoplethave exerted 
themselves in building a house of worship at their own expense,am 
which is filled with attentive hearers. About thirty white andi 
coloured, have been added to the church. uaa 

6. A mission has been established at Fort Defiance, Indianagiy | 
yut in consequence of the affliction of the missionary, the Rev, 
Elias Pattee, but little has been done until recently. He statessay 
however, that there is a flourishing society at the place, and thatee 
they have commenced a house of worship, which will speedily bey” 
finished. yo 

From the St. Clair mission,no information has been received, > 
except by the arrival of the drafts for payment. a 

7. The most extensive missions of this character are under the} 
direction of the South Carolina Conference. From the last re-® 
port of that conference society, is extracted the following account#® | 
oftheir missions. The St. Augustine and St. John’s mission ist 
in a depressed state, owing to the illness of the missionary em-# 
ployed on those stations, and the want ofa convenientyplace o 
worship in St. Augustine. The Tallahassee mission, though it 
has not been so prosperous this, as in the preceeding year, includes 
one hundred and ten member 
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“he Holmes’ Valley mission has been abundantly blessec.— 
it has been occupied only one year, there are one 
| thirty members of the church. The Red river mis- 
op ie state of Alabama, also of but one year’s existence, in- 
hundred and three members. The Habersham mis- 
£ the neighborhood of the Cherokee Indians, in the 
PF ‘corpia, among whom it was intended the missionary 
a ke occasional excursions; little however has been done 
| 1¢ Indians; but there are four hundred and fifty-six church 
a rs among the whites. 
iw whole numbers of missionaries employed under the direc- 
ton of the society is twenty-four, twelve among the Indian tribes, 
aud twelve among the more destitute population. 
i AUXILIARY AND BRANCH SOCIETIES. 
- 
{ 


As nearly as can be ascertained there are about one hundred 
pauxitiary and branch societies. The New England, Maine, Gen- 
Wesee, Canada, Ohio, Tennessee, Llinois, Mississippi, Missouri, 
SSouth Carolina, Virginia, and Baltimore conferences, are auxilia- 
ry. Mosi of the members of the New York conference are mem- 
Ibers of the parent society, and the auxiliary societies within its 
bounds pay their funds divectly to the parent institution. Sever- 
fal of these auxiliary societies have flourishing branches within 
\their respective bounds, 
| In addition to these auxiliary and branch societies connected 
‘| with this institution. The Missionary Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, within the bounds of the Philadelphia cenfer- 
Hence, is exerting itself in the same holy enterprise, and contribu. 
» ting liberally for the accomplishments of the same blessed object 
) *“Letthere be no strife between thee and us, for we are brethren,”’ 
and with “the whole land”? of missionary labour before us, there 
is room enough for all the servants of God to labour, and for all 
*the fountains and springs” of benevolence to flow. While the 
| managers would rejoice to recognise this society, so able and 

ering to render efficient aid in the common Cause, as an auxil- 
fary,-they feel great satisfaction in giving its surporters the hand 


= 


of fellowship, “as brethren beloved,” and as co-workers in the 
vineyard of their commen Lord. Drafts to the amount of $1,200 
have been authorised by the society for the support of the missions 
) during the past year. 
Hy JUVENILE SOCIETIES. 


The managers are highly gratified at witnessing the progress 
of these societes. TheJuvenile Finleyan Mite Society of Balti 
more has exerted itself nobly in the cause of missions. Their 
yicontributions have gladdened the heart of many an Indian youth, 

Iwhich has been educated by them. The youth of New-York 
Mt pp have followed the example; and it is hoped otbers will be stimu- 
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lated to follow on in the track thus marked out for them. Thew 
benefits of such associations must be very great. While the 
youth are taught to transfer the use of their cents, from toys and 
playthings, which dono good either to themselves or others, to 
the spread of the gospel, and to the instructing of destitute chil-3 
dren, they are putting themselves in the way of receiving spirit-# 
ual benefit. Parents would do well early to impress on the minds 
of their children, the necessity and utility of attending to these 
things, even in the days of their childvood. Let them be form-a§ 
ed into societies under the direction of some experienced fath-§ 

ers and mothers, in the gospel, who, while they assist in direct 
ing the pecuniary affairs of these associations, may also instruct@my 
them in the great concerns of their souls. Thus shall our yout 
be trained for God and his church. 


STATE OF THE FUNDS, 
There has been received during the past year, within the bound 
of the 


New-York conference : : : : $2,106 61 
New-England do. : : : : : : 262 86 & 
Maine do. + : : : : : 51 825 
Genesee do, : : : : : : 200 00 
Canada* do. m : : : : : 1,397 45 
Ohio do. : : : : : : 65 648 
Illinois do. : : : : : : 15 503% 
Tennessee do.” : : : : 7:2 508 
Mississippi do. : : : : : : 250 009 
Virginiat do. : : : : : : 132 OO RRs 
S. Carolina do. : : : ‘ : 395 500 
Baltimore do. : : : : : : 1,100 80 
Sundry donations without the bounds of the 

New-York conference, : : : 122 61 


Total $6,812 499 

The following statement shows the manner in which thde 
funds have been appropriated during the past year. There hav@ 
been paid within the bounds of the 


New-York conference, for the Highland mission $210 OOF 

Maine couference, for the Piscateques mission 200 008m 

Canada conference,t including the Mohawk, Missis- # 
auga, and nee missions - . - 1,059 79 








— 


*This includes the amount for two years, viz: 1825, aa part of 1826. 


¢tThe reason why more has not been paid by this conference, is, at the time 
of the anniversary, which was held this year earlier than usual, several of the 
pranch societies had not reported. 


+This amount includes the several sums paid in J825, and part in 1825, 
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Ohio conference, including the Wyandot, St. Clair, 

and Fort Defiance missions . - - - 1,325 oO 
illinois conference, for the Potawatomy mission $1,000 00 
Missouri conference : . - - . 50 OC 
Tennesseee conference, including the Upper and Lower 

and the Middle Cherokee missions - - - 950 00 
Mississippi conference, for New-Orleans and Mobile 

missions - - - - - - 490 50 


, South Carolina conference, including the Asbury, Tal- 
lahassee, Holmes’ Valley, Red river, and Habersham 


missions - . : . . . ‘ 1,672 00 
Printing, postage, and other incidental expenses 422 13 


$7,379 44 
6,812 4° 








Leaving a balance against the socicty for the pre- 
Sent yeas, of $566 9° 
) From comparing the amount received this year, with what wa: 
peceived last year, an increase will be perceived of one thousand 
Bigut hundred and forty-eight dollars and thirty-eight cents. It i 
i § certainly matter of thankfulness to witness this increase of de 
fotion to the cause of missions; anditis hoped that this spirit 
will be more and more diffused, until there be not an individua! 
put what shall feel its sacred impulse. What might be accom 
lished by a united effort among all classes of our community, 
ei be seen from what is done by our brethren in England. 
Notwithstanding the commercial distress which has pervaded 
hat nation for some time past, there has been paid into the trea- 
ury ofthe Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, during the 
fast year,one hundred and ninety-nise thousand eight hundred 
Hind seventeen dollars. With this liberal support the society is 
nabled to send its missionaries into four quarters of the globe, 
\jnd it is = no ordinary pleasure thatthe managers have been 
"4, ecently informed, that this society has sent one of its missiona 
PVies to Gar: Eck.—May the footsteps of his Master be heard be. 
).ind him. 
fy) Avenues are daily opening to missionary enterprise. The na- 
aves of our forest present claims to the spviety’s munificence of 
“he strongest character. As far as the experiment has been 
jhade there is eyery reason to believe that the time is come fo: 
Mhese heathens to be givento Christ foran inheritance. ‘Those 
Who have already tested that the Lord is gracious, are calling tc 
Meir brethren to “come and see,” and also to“taste and see that 
yne Lord is good;” by this means the work is extending among 
pe tribes. 
f There are now supposed tobe upwards oftwo hundred thow 
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? ~ Oe > . 1» 
| belouging tc tiie United States and territories, an 


‘ Aliv Wwhenh it 
recollected how small a number of them are converted, it may 
--en what remains to be done. 


| 


‘Two new missions are ea pe ( 
ted to be opened among these people in the course of the present 


It will therefore be perceived that there 
aloud call for an extended effort to carry into execution the 

ins of benevolence the society has in contemplation, 

lo South America, the managers have for some time, looked. 
ith an earnest hope that it might be visited by a herald from 
‘his society. Are there not men to be found of sufficient ze 
sardv enterprise to embark in this work ? 
suaded there are, 
ment such a 


ir, which will require not less than two thousand dollars « 
their commencement, 


al and 
The managers are pe 
And they are no less persuaded that the mi 
mission should be announced, abundant means 
would be furnished for its support. Were the voice ofa mis 
iovary heard from this land, where despotism and superstition 
had wearly blasted every bud of genius, and smothered every 
ark of vital piety, oh! it would awaken feelines of Christian 
syipathy, that would excite a liberality amply sufficient to meet 
i] demands. And neither shonld Liberia be forgotten. 


The 
noral and religious influence of this settlement, if directed by the 


} 


srinciples of Christianity, on the people of Africa, must be most 
benign and salutary. 


Nor less imperious are the calls for domestic missions. 


rowing population of the west, and other poor and thinly se 
led places, present claims to the benevolence of the 
yMmunity, which cannot be resisted. These, together with the 
penings daily presented among the [ndian tribes, call for the 
nited efforts of Christians, that by their prayers, their coun 
nd money, the kingdom of Christ may become as universal 
ine 


Christian 


CONCLUSION. 
information contained in the preceding account of the missix 
r the care of this society, there is abundant reason for encouragement a1 
yy perseverance in this great and good work. Any relaxation of effort, « 
hatement in zeal, can find no apology in the want of success; and ev 
xperience confirms the truth of the remark, that the benevolence of 
ian community will always be commensurate to the demands of the nee 
lestitute. When God calls fora work to be done he will always 
means for itsaccomplishment. Neither can any argument be found to 
an abatement of zeal from the fact that so much has been done. Onthe 
ry it only shows how much remains to be effected in order to render 1! 
ycomplete. The path which has been opened, only exhibits the | 
the dese 


ert yet to be explored; and the practicability of penct 
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gth of the way is rendered certain, provided a vigor 
conunued, by the distance we have already travelle 
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amphant victory over all opposition, stimulates the soul to perseverance in tie 
application of those means which are ordained of God for the conversion of the 
world. Thus shall the gracious work go on, until “the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the tops of the mountains, and it shall be exalted 
above the hills, and many nations shall come and say, Come, let us go up to 
the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob, and he wil! 
teach us of his ways, aud we will walk in his paths.” 





FROM THE NATIONAL GAZETTE, 
EXCERPTS. 

ArnorismMs.—Perhaps the excellence of aphorisms consists not 
so much in the expression of some rare or abstruse sentiment as the 
comprehension of some wseful truth in a few words.—Rambler. 

Wririnc.—It is a most improving exercise, as well with regard 
to style as to morals, to accustom ourselves early to write down 
every thing of moment that befals us.—.Archbishop Tillotson’s com. 
mon-ploce book. 
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FROM THE STAUNTON SPECTATOR. 

Be of good cheer: itis I; be not afraid. Matthew 14th, 27th 
When sickness reigns, when sorrows pour, 
When billows rise, when tempests roar, 

When every hope in life has fled, 

Our joys all numbered with the dead; 
When we are left without a friend 
To comfort us or todefend; 

Then hear the blessed Saviour cry, 
Be not afraid; for, it is I. 


Oh yes, he comes! in mercy near, 

To save my soul from sin and fear, 
Comes with a father’s chastening rod, 
To bring the wanderer back to God, 
And when affiction’s gloomy wave, 
Would drown my faith my soul to save, 
His blessed voice is ever nigh, 

Be not afraid; for it is I. 


Sweet voice, sweet Jesus, lovely friend, 

“Qn whom my hopes of Heaven depend;” 

May I thy glorious path pursue, v 
Still keeping Heaven in my view— 

And when death comes to call me hence, 

Be thou my surity and defence; 

Then may I sweetly hear the cry, 

Be not afraid; for it is I. 





